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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tur duties of the toilet were not for- 
gotten by our fair cousins, on the morn- 
ing following the stage-coach incident ; 
but though they had spent an equal 
length of time in the embellishment of 
their persons, there was.a striking con- 
trast in their appearance, when they de- 
scended to the parlour. The beamless 
eye, palid cheek, and languid voice, of 
Sophia, all indicated a sleepless night and 
a heavy heart. But however Selina 
might have passed the night, whether in 
sleeping or talking, in dreaming or medi- 
tating, she now appeared an animated 
picture of health and happiness. Her 
bright eyes sparkled with unusual bril- 
liancy, her voice was tuned to the sweet- 
est key, and her movements were lighter 
than the zephyrs of summer. 

Several passing inquiries, respecting 
the health of Sophia, were made by 
neighbours who had heard of her arrival, 
and the accident attending it; but hour 
after hour passed away, and yet no 
Woodville made his appearance. Every 
knock at the door imparted a new vibra- 
tion to the delicate nerves of Sophia, 
and kindled a new smile in the face of 
Selina; the one heard it with alarm—the 
other with an eager expectation, perhaps 
not unmingled with some sentiment a- 
nalogous to hope. 

In order to raise the dejected spirits 
of her drooping niece, Mrs. Percival 
exerted herself to promote a conversa- 
tion of a cheerful and lively cast, and, | 
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therefore, not only indulged, but adopted jj 
various methods to encourage the spright- | 
ly vivacity of her ever gay daughter, 
whom she took occasion to rally on the 
preparations she had that morning made 
for laying siege to the heart of their ex- 
pected visiter. 

** | hope,”’ cried Selina, ‘‘ that mamma 
will never again call me a selfish girl, 
when I take such uncommon pains mere- 
ly to do my cousin a kind office. Do 
you not feel very grateful for the favour, 
Miss Pensirosa ?”’ 

‘* What favour ?” asked Sophia, rou- 
sing from a deep reverie. 

‘* That of relieving you from a trou- 
blesome lover,” replied Selina, ‘* for, as 
you have two. and poor! none, | am re- 
solved to take Woodville off your bands ; 
and as the fates have ordained that he 
cannot be your husband, be a good girl, 
and [ will make him your cousin.” 

Sophia blushed, smiled, and more than 
half wished that Selina was in earnest. 

** But, allowing that you prove suc- 
cessful,’ said Mrs. Percival, ‘* are you 
certain that he possesses all those ‘ certain 
qualifications,’ which you last evening 
enumerated as being indispensable in- 
gredients in the character of the man on 
whom you bestow your hand ?”’ 

 * Magnanimity,” replied the daughter, 
‘‘may, perhaps, induce me to waive 
some of them, for the sake of my cousin’s 
tranquillity. Let me see—he is not tall— 
well, no matter—we shall make a pretty 
little couple: But he is, certainly, grace- 
ful ; for, look here, mamma, did you ob- 
serve his attitude last evening, when he 
held Sophia’s hand, thus ?”’ Selina here 
played the languishing lover so much to 
the life, as to elicit an involuntary laugh 
from both her auditors. 

** Well, admitting his deportment to 
be graceful,”’ said her mother, “ what 
do you say of his person? He is not 





**Q, he is well enough for a man,” 
answered Selina, ‘“ and I have beauty 
enough for us both ; so we’ll waive that. 
Now, go on—what was my next requi- 


[No. 3. 


‘© O, I'll vouch for his courage, since 
he stoppeg the wild horses last evening. 
Sophia, how many duels has he fought ?”’ 

** Not one, I hope,”’ replied Sophia, 
‘‘ his good nature would not permit him 
to harm the insect that stings him.” 

‘©, dear! that’s bad,” returned Se~ 
lina, ** but it must be accounted for by 
his rustic education. His ambition may 
yet be awakened by the contemplation of 
such illustrious examples, as Miller, 
Rand, Elliot, and Austin.” 

‘‘ Is he accomplished and polite ?” 
continued Mrs. Percival. 

‘* Ask my cousin, here ; she carries a 
document in her reticule which places 
that question beyond the reach of a 
doubt ; for the man who can write such 
a letter, on such a subject, and in such a 
style, must be an ardent lover, a great 
scholar, and a perfect gentleman. Don't 
you think so, Sophia ?” 

** You are a wild giddy girl, cousin 
Selina, and love to trifle with serious 
subjects; but let me assure you, that 
when Woodville marries, it must be to a 
female who will love him with an ardour 
incompatible with jesting.” 

‘* She jests at scars who never fclta 
wound,” replied Selina. ‘ But, really, 
Sophia, you are enough to give one the 
dismals ; for if one must never think or 
speak of love and matrimony without 
assuming a long face and puritanical tone, 
{ fear that I shall become the leader of 
apes. But look at those Cupids in yon- 
der picture ; do they bear any resem- 
blance to blue devils ? 1 think J could 
fondle such little rogues without getting 
the horrors. But let me go on with my 
catalogue of manly virtues. Does Wood- 
ville sing and dance well ?’”” 

* I never heard of his attempting 
either, in the whole course of his life,”’ 
replied Sophia. *¢ While he lived in the 
country, books were his sole amuse- 
ment,” 

‘‘ There, now, is another damper,” 
exclaimed Selina. ‘ Unfortunate youth! 
to have a clergyman for his father, and 
thus be deprived of such exquisite en- 





site’?”? 
‘* He must be brave.”’ 
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joyments.” As 
* A still greater damper follows,” re- 
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rich.” 

«“‘ Nor I neither, mamma, and so we 
shall be well matched.” 

«* Is he well educated ?” 

“ Read his letter to Sophia.” 


wit ?”” 
‘* I must confess that he did not display 


cheek.’ ” 


rupted the conversation, and in the next 
moment the subject of it stood before 
them. After bowing to Mrs. Percival, he 
advanced to the sofa on which the young 
ladies were seated, and in tones of the 
most touching tenderness, earnestly in- 
quired after the health of Sophia. Seli- 
na very generously gave him a seat be- 
tween them, for which he repaid her by 
an unthinking neglect, while he devoted 
his whole attention to ber embarrassed 
- After several vain attempts to draw 
him into a conversation in which she 
could perform a part, Selina desired him 
to notice a picture, which hung against 
the wall above their heads, and request- 
ed his opinion of its execution, it being 
the production of her own pencil. Wood- 
ville arose, and, after gazing alternately 
at the picture and the fair artist, ex- 
claimed: - " 

“ That heart must be formed for love, 
which could so happily conceive of its 
expression. How admirably is the ar- 

dent. soul of Werter exhibited in his 

» speaking countenance !” 

** And see,” said Mrs. Percival, ‘‘ what 
an expression of pity and tenderness 
beams in the eye of Charlotte. You per- 
ceive, sir, it is a representation of their 
last distressing interview.” — 

‘When their lips met for the first, 
andeonly time,” murmured Wood- 
ithen added, in a tone of bit- 
' Charlotte was the wife of his 


and added, “‘ Who could avoid 
~ -@m infatuation which could lead to 


plied her mother. ‘ Woodville is not 


** Does he possess a brilliant and ready 


much, when, as the poet says, he ‘never 
told his love, but let concealment, like a || was well aware, also, of the necessity of 
worm in the bud, prey on his damask such an explanation, and thought the 


j 


but misery and ruin. We have a right 
to expect more firmness and fortitude in 
the lords of creation.” 

Woodville turned on the fair speaker 
such a mingled look of reproach and 
rsorrow, as called a tear into her eye. 
She dreaded, yet wished for an éclatr- 
cissement that would at once terminate 
any lingering hope that might yet nourish 
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his unfortunate passion. Mrs. Percival 


present opportunity a favourable one for 


A loud knock at the door here inter- |} the purpose. 


“ Excuse us for a few moments,” said 
she to Woodville and Sophia—‘ I have 
occasion for the assistance of Selina in 
putting up a dress, which must be sent 
home this evening. We will be with 
you again before you miss us.”’ So say- 
ing, she left the room, accompanied by 
her daughter. 

Woodville took his seat by the side of 
Sophia, and a silence succeeded which 
both seemed afraid to interrupt. At 
length, throwing her veil over her eyes, 
Sophia ventured to articulate— 

* May I ask, Solon, how | could de- 
serve such a letter from you 2?” 

** Attribute it to madness—intoxication 
—any thing,” exclaimed he; “ but O, 
dearest girl, do not for a moment believe 
that I could deliberately wound your 
feelings by an unkind reproach ; for, by 
Heaven, Sophia, I love you beyond———” 

© Hold!” cried the agitated girl, with 
an energy that surprised herself. ‘I 
must not, dare not, will not, listen to a 
word on that theme. You know it is 
impossible ; and if you value my friend- 
ship, never more resume the subject.” 

Woodville seized her hand between 
his own, dropped on his knees at her 
feet, and attempted to speak, but was pre- 
vented by a flood of tears. The elo- 
quence of grief is irresistible—and So- 
phia wept in concert. At length Wood- 
ville said— 












pitying | 


** And is there, then, no hope! Am | 


I feel my madness returning—do you in- 
sist on dooming me to perdition !” 


which her heart was a stranger, and 





doomed to eternal despair ! O, Sophia !| 


Sophia assumed a dignified composure, 





ried; for, though the nuptial benediction 
is not yet pronounced” —— 

‘¢ Palsied be the impious tongue that 
ever pronounces it,’ exclaimed Wood- 
ville, starting on his feet. “ Perish the 
hand ————”’ 

‘¢ Solon! Solon!” cried Sophia with 
energy, ‘‘ Curse not your own father, 
for it is decreed that he shall unite me 
to your friend, Fitz-James.”’ 

Woodville attempted to reply, but 
found his utterance totally impeded. He 
gazed wildly at Sophia, for a moment, 
then seized his hat, and rushed from the 


house. 
[ To be continued.] 
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To the Editor of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 
SIR, 





I am one of those persons who 
look for earthly happiness rather in 
desiring little, than in possessing much. 
I endeavour to content myself with a 
competency, and leave to others the care, 
the bustle and anxiety consequent on the 
eager desire of amassing wealih. With 
a few shillings in my pocket, and a trade 
to make a decent living, I saunter through 
the principal streets, each pleasant even- 
ing, to moralize on events as they 
pass, and ‘‘ catch the manners living as 
they rise.’ My usual stroll is up and 
down Broadway; sometimes taking a 
turn into the intersecting. streets—fre- 
quently peeping in at a shop window, and . 
even sometimes venturing in ‘“‘ to price 
the goods.”” At about the curfew knoll 
my steps are bent toward the Battery, to 
inhale the refreshing sea breeze, and turn 
the mind in upon itself for pleasure and 
improvement. With permission I will, 
from time to time, furnish the ‘ Cabinet’’ 
with the results of my crude and erratic 
cogitations ; not only to relieve my own 
mind from occasional depression, but, at 
times, to raise the finger of scorn, or, 
as the case requires, to call forth the 
sympathetic tear of pity: to censure 
where I cannot praise—and to compas- 
sionate where I am constrained to cen- 
sure. 

An insertion of this will evince your 
approbation, and encourage me to the 
undertaking. Your’s | 





“1 am married, Solon—yes, married— 
nothing \ in the sight of Heaven, irrevocably mar- || sufficient to overturn the world. 


| PERAMBULATOR. 
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The sigh of one oppressed person is 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE HANDS. 
By Augustus Von Kotzebue. 


It has been remarked, whether truly 
or not I leave physiologists to decide, 
that as coincidence of characters unites 
souls in the bonds of friendship, so bo- 
dies receive the most lively pleasure, 
when the corresponding parts of each 
come in contact with one another ; that 
the eye, for instance, delights most to 
meet the eye, the hand to grasp the hand, 
the lips to press the lips, &c. This ob- 
servation may be pregnant with unexpect- 
ed results ; it may perhaps afford a clue 
to the solution of the problems of sympa- 
thy and antipathy : let it for the present 
conduct us to the subject of conversing 
by means of the hands. 

In love, it is well known, every thing 
is eccentric, every word a mystery, eve- 
ry little assurance an oath, every little 


)ner two friends silently tell each other 
the most affectionate things. 

Often, when two lovers are annoyed by 
the presence of arigid mother or guar- 
dian, they secretly squeeze each other’s 
hands, and these whisper to each other, 
‘¢ What a pity that we are not alone.” 

The language of the eyes, so highly 
extolled by the poets, certainly has its 
advantages, but yet is far inferior to the 
language of the hands. In the dark it 
cannot be employed at all. It is attend- 


person may hear it, and to none but the 
blind is it unintelligible ; to every one, on 
the contrary, whocan only half see, it 
but too readily betrays itself. 

When the lover ventures for the first 
time to grasp the hand of his charmer, 
she either withdraws it, and that is as 


ou’—or she suffers it, which is the 
b ] 


ed, to be sure, with no noise, but a deaf| 








other by the hand, as much as to say, 
‘‘ We ought to be indivisible.” Two 
hands firmly grasping each other are the 
symbol of fidelity. The clenched fist 
bespeaks rage and revenge—the hollow- 
ed hand implores alms—the hand laid up- 
on the heart protests—the hand upon the 
forehead thinks—the hand behind the 
ear expresses difficulties—the fore finger 
of one hand laid across that of the other, 
speaks the language of scorn, and mali- 
cious joy-—the point of the fore-finger 
pressed against the point of the thumb, 
and then whipped to the nose, is the lan- 
guage of the profoundest contempt. 

In a word, there is scarcely a senti- 
ment which the hand is not capable of 
expressing, and it not only completely 
supplies the place of the mouth in speak- 
ing, but also, though rather imperfectly, 


muchas to say, “I have no heart for || in kissing, for when the lips cannot ap- 


proach the beloved object, the hand 


same as if she said, ‘* He whom I pervait | throws kisses to her. 
to touch my hand may hope also to touch | 
my heart.” In lovers’ quarrels, indeed, | 
the hand is withdrawn to express anger, | 


but soon extended again in token of re- | 


untrutha perjury. Ordinary people can 
only speak by opening their mouths, and 
moving the tongue and lips ; lovers, on 
the contrary, converse with the eyes, the 
forehead, the whole face, nay, even with 
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Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 








the hands. A timid lover has perhaps 
never yet opened his mouth, but a gentle 
pressure of the hand has betrayed his 
heart to the beloved object. When a la- 
dy pulls off her glove, and displays a deli- 
eate, white, finely shaped hand, this 
hand speaks in behalf of all the charms 
which its owner conceals. As loudly 
does an ugly, withered hand, speak, and 
warn, and preach, as it were, against de- 
sire. It is frequently the case, that the 
hands bear favourable or unfavourable tes- 
timony to the character of those to whom 
they belong. Impudent hands, for exam- 
ple, that speak too plainly to a pretty fe- 
male, announce lewdness ; but when, on 
the contrary, the hands of the pretiy fe- 
male, give the owner of these impudent 
hands a smart box on the ear, they indi- 
cate virtue and morality. Those hands 
of a lover, which at the first interview do 
nothing but twirl a hat, show bashfulness 
and respectful timidity ; but those which 
do nothing at all, announce indolence. 
When two hands, whose owners belong 
to different sexes cordially press each 
other, they speak ‘at that moment so much, 
that it would require a volume to ex- 
press it all-in words: their hearts start 
up in their fingers, and every finger is 
transformed into a tongue. In this man- 


conciliation. 

Who can tell all that is said by the hand, 
which another is conveying to the lips 
to have ‘a kiss imprinted upon it? This 
is done either slowly or hastily, either 
with trembling or boldly, and expresses 
civility or respect, gratitude or love. 

Two hands are folded together ; their 
owner prays—the folded hands are rais- 
ed ; he solicits something—they are rub- 
bed one against the other; he is impa- 
tient. In many cases this language does 
not require the whole hand ; a few fin- 
gers, oreven a single one, being suffi- 
cient to make themselves understood.— 
The raised finger threatens, when bent 
it beckons, when extended it points.— 
Two fingers produce the snap, a sign of 
contempt or defiance. 

The hand gives, the hand receives: 
both speak aloud. The first, in particu- 
lar, proves the goodness of the heart of 
the giver, as well as the merit of the re. 
ceiver. The hand likewise censures by 
arepulsive motion. 

A finger placed upon the lips inculcates 
discretion. The’ ancients represented 
the god of silence in this attitude. How 
they have represented Venus, every bo- 
dy knows: the hands of the goddess say, 








4 ** Lam bashful.”?> The Graces take each 














CICERO. 


The celebrated speech of Cicero, on 
the Catilinarian conspiracy, is, probably, 
familiar to most of our readers. The 
Roman senate had been summoned to the 
temple of Jupiter, in the capitol, where 
it was not usually held, but in times of 
public alarm. The audacious appear- 
ance of the traitor, in this place, drew 
down that memorable burst of the orator’s 
eloquence, commencing, ‘‘ Quousque tan- 
dem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra?” 
This terrible oration was the first punish- 
ment which Catiline suffered, by his 
folly in going to the senate. 

When Cicero was making the tour of 
Sicily, he inquired of the magistrates at 
Syracuse, if they could point out to him 
the tomb of Archimedes. It marks the 
degradation of a conquered people, that 
they knew not the spot where the dust 
of their greatest genius reposed. But 
Cicero discovered it. When they had 
carried him to the gate where the great- 
est number of their old sepulchres stood, 
he observed, in a place overgrown with 
shrubs and briars, a small column, of 
which the head just appeared above the 
bushes, with the figure of a sphere and 
a cylinder engraved. On clea ‘the 
ground, he found also (though ated) 
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the inscription which he expected. It is 
to this circumstance that Rogers alludes : 


So Tully paused, amid the wrecks of time, 
On the rude stone to trace the truth sublime ; 
When, at his feet, in honoured dust disclosed, 
Th’ immortal sage of Syracuse reposed. 
— 
THE FINE ARTS. 


The Greeks, who were fond of claim- 
ing to themselves the invention of e¥ery 
art and science, have not scrupled to as- 
sign the precise origin of painting, poetry, 
and music, and to name their fortunate 
inventor. To Apollo they ascribe the 
honour of inventing poetry; to Mer- 
cury that of inventing the lyre, the first 
of musical instruments. The shell of a 
tortoise, they say, having been exposed 

* on the shore till the flesh was entirely 
dried up, and nothing but the sinews re- 
mained stretched over its concavity, was 
observed by Mercury, when breathed 
upon by the wind, to emit musical sounds; 
and it was this that suggested to him the 
construction of the lyre, which was first 
formed of a tortoise shell, with cords 
stretched across it. An equally inge- 
nious fable was invented by the Greeks, 
to account for the origin of the art of 
designing. A fond female, watching by 


her sleeping lover, observed that his | 
shadow, projected on the wall, exhibited | 


the exact lineaments of his countenance. 
Desirous of retaining the resemblance, 
when the original was gone, she instantly 
traced upon the wall the faithful outline ; 
and thus gave rise to an art which is still 
more dearly prized by jovers than by the 
fest of mankind. 

The origin of Sculpture is also ac- 
counted for by a similar incident. A 
young female, daughter to a potter, ha- 
ving endeavoured to model some of the 
clay, on which her father was at work, 
into a likeness of her lovér, gave occa- 
sion to those more expert in the art of 
am = to produce the same effect on the 

ravi materials of marble and 
ithout vouching for the truth 

p. we shall only repeat the 
remark, that it was prettily imagined, to 
make the most amiable passion the parent 
of the most agreeable stadies, 

This art, which at first was rude, at 
length became refined ;-it was promoted 

_ from the potter's clay to the most costly 
_ Mmarbles and gems ; it was employed in 
Percent the divinities : dnd neither 






| 


| wit, in a large company. 





labour nor expense was spared to per- 
fect it. 

Ancient times were more favourable to 
the perfection of this art, than fodern 
times have been; and whatever com- 
parisons. may be drawn between the 
merit of the ancients. and moderns in 
other branches of the arts, they are allow- 
ed to be our superiors in Sculpture ; the 
Antinous, the Laocoon, and the Apollo 
Belvidere, are unrivalled performances, 
and probably will ever continue insu- 
perable examples of art. 


MATHEMATICAL TOAST. 





There is considerable ingenuity in the 
following toast, which is said to have 
been drunk at an association of school- 
masters. 


The fair daughters of Columbia—may they 
app Virtue to beauty, supsrract envy from 
friendship, muLtirty amiable accomplishments 
by sweetness of temper, pivipe time by socia- 
bility and economy, and repvuce scandal to its 
lowest denomination. 


DOUBLE PUN. 





A young lady in one of the southern 
cities, who was rather remarkable for 
her beauty than her understanding, was 
conversing with a gentleman of some 
She was dress- 
ed in elegant simplicity, with a veil over 
her head, which gave a sweet, though 
infantile, expression to her countenance. 
The gentleman made g punning quotation 
of the well-known beginning of a song, 
applicable to her—which the lady at 
once took as a compliment, but in which 
the bystanders thought they saw a sar-| 


‘unusually agitated ; and, after uttering 


the words,. 
® ‘OGon! OGop! 
¢ There is another, and a belier world ;' 


he instantly fell on his back, heaved a 
convulsive sigh, and immediately expired, 
The audience supposed, for the moment, 
that his fall was nothing more than a stu- 
died addition to the part ; but, on seeing 
him carried off in a deadly stiffness, the 
utmost astonishment and horror took 
place. He was removed to the scene- 
room, and surgical assistance immediate- 
ly procured ; his veins were opened, but 
they yielded not a single drop of blood, 
and every other means of resug¢eitation 
was had recourse to without eflect. The 
medical operations upon the body con- 
tinued about an hour, after which, all 
hopes of recovery having vanished, he 
was carried home to his lodgings on a 
bier. Mr, Aickin came on the stage to 
antiounce the sad event to the audience, 
but was unable to give utterance to his 
words, and therefore obliged to retire. 
Mr. Incledon then came forward, and 
communicated the melancholy informa- 
tion, which had the effect of instantly 
clearing the house. 





Chronology. 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


The world created. 

The deluge. 

Tower of Babel built. 
Astronomical observations begun at 


2848 
2247 


casm. Let it be given in each sense : Baby lon. 
Sweet is the veil where innocence resides— © 2221 Nimrod founds the Chaldean mon- 
‘ “ archy. 
This xed the compliment ; but take || 2005 First imperial dynasty of China 
another reading : begins. 
Sweet is the reil—wherein—no sense resides. || 2188 Kingdom of Egypt commences un- 
der Menes. 





PALMER. 

There are, perhaps, few incidents on 
record in the history of the stage,. more 
remarkable than the death of John 
Palmer, of Drury-lane theatre, who drop- 
ped down dead on the Liverpool stage, 
in the year 1798, while pertorming the 
character of the Stranger. He had ex- 
erted himself through two acts with great 


DEATH OF 





effect ; but in the third, as he was about 
to reuke to the question of Baron Stein- 
fort relative to his children, he appeared 


3 “9 
er Pt eee 


£089 
2059 
i996 
1897 
1896 
1856 
1822 


Kingdom of Sicyon begins. 

Kingdom of Assyria begins. 

Abraham born. 

Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed. 

Isaac born. 

Kingdom of Argos begins. 

The letters invented by Memnon, 
the Egyptian. 

The reign.of Ogyges begins. 

Second imperial dynasty. of China 
begins. 


1796 
1766 








1764 Deluge of Ogyges laid waste Attica. 
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1759 


1728 
1718 
1702 


1689 


1635 
1615 


1575 


1571 
1570 
1556 


1546 
1531 
1503 
1500 
149] 
1451 
1445 


1426 
1390 


1344 
1285 
1252 
1245 
1243 


1234 


1233 


1213 


11938 
1194 


1184 
1182 


1141 
1126 


1124 
1122 


1115 


1055 


Jacob goes to Haran and marries 
his two cousins. 

Joseph sold into Egypt. 

Sparta built by Spartes. 

All the lands in Egypt sold to Jo- 
seph. 

Jacob predicts the coming of the 
Messiah, and dies, ext. 147. 

Joseph dies, et. 110. 

The Ethiopians from the Indus 
seitle near typt. 

Chronology of the Arundelian mar- 
bles begins. 

Pharaoh orders the male children 
of the Israelites to be drowned. 

Moses born. 

Pyramids of Egypt built. 

Athens founded by Cecrops, with 
a colony from Egypt. 

Troy founded. 

Moses flies into Midian. 

Deluge of Deucalion, in Thessaly. 

First eruption of Mount Etna. 

Israelites leave Egypt. 

Moses dies, xt. 110. 

Joshua partitions the land of Ca- 
naan. 

Joshua dies, wt. 110. 

The tribe of Benjamin almost de- 
stroyed by the other eleven tribes. 

Kingdom of Mycenz begins. 

Deborah defeats Sisera. 

City of Tyre built. 

Gideon routs the Midianites. 

Arcadians conducted by Evander 
into Italy. 

Theseus establishes a democracy 
in Attica. 

Carthage built by a colony of Tyri- 
ans. 

Helen carried off by Theseus. 

Helen carried off by Paris. 

Trojan war begins and lasts ten 
years. 

Troy burned by the Greeks. 

Kingdom of the Latins begins under 
Aineas. 

The Amazons burned the temple 
of Ephesus. 

Samson slays 3000 Philistines. 

Thebes built by the Beeotians. 

Third dynasty of China begins. 

Mariners’ compass said to be known 
in China. 

Saul kills himself on Mount Gilboa. 


1048 Jerusalem taken by David. 
1023 Absalom rebels, and is killed by 


Joab. 











1012 Solomon begins to build the temple. 
992 Solomon’s palace finished. 

986 Utica built. 

975 The kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
divided. 
or 971 Jerusalem taken by Sesac, 
king of Egypt. 


Homer wrote his poems. 
[ To be continued.]} 
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HOBBY HORSES. 

Every man, it is said, has his hobby, 
and so, perhaps, has every lady. Last 
summer, Kaleidiscopes were all the rage, 
with persons of every age and sex ; but 
that hobby has at length been compelled 
to give place to one of a very different 
description, from the use of which the 
ladies are unfortunately excluded; we 
mean a new invented travelling machine, 
a real and bona fide hobby horse, called 
the Velocipede. This is a machine in- 
vented by Baron Charles de Drais, mas- 
ter of the woods and forests of the grand 
duke of Baden, and lately introduced into 
this country. Its nature and properties 
are as follows : 

1, That on a well maintained post road 
it will travel up hill as fast as a man can 
walk.” . 

2. On a plain, even afer a heavy rain, 
it will go six or seven miles an hour. 

3. When roads are dry and firm, it 
runs on a plain at the rate of eight miles 
an hour. 

4. On a descent it equals a horse at 
full speed. 

As a horse draws, in a well construct- 
ed carriage, both the carriage and its 
load much easier than he could carry 
the load on his back, so a man conducts, 
by means of the accelerator, his body 
easier than if he had its whole weight to 
support on his feet. A great portion of 
the muscular strength of a man, in walk- 
ing or running, is exerted im sustaining 








the weight of the body ; but on the ac 
celerator, the body being upheld, the 
whole exertion is merely applied to the 
propulsion of the machine forward. It 
may be always directed on the best part 
of the way, and on a hard road the rapi- 
dity of its movements resembles that of 
an expert skater ; the principles of the 
two motions are the same. In truth it 
runs a considerable distance while the 
rider is inactive, and with the same ra- 
pidity as when the feet are in motion ; 
and in a descent it will beat the best 
horses in a great distance, without being 
exposed to the risk incidental to them ; 
as it is guided by the same gradual mo- 
tion of the fingers, and may be instantly 
stopped by the feet. 

The machine consists of two wheels; 
one behind the other—connected by a 
perch, on which a saddle is placed for a 
seat. The front wheel is made to turn 
on a pivot, and guided by a curved lever, 
or rudder, which comes up to the hands ; 
the fore arms rest upon a cushion in front, 
and in this position, both hands holding 
the rudder firmly, the machine and tra- 
veller are preserved in equilibrio. 

The traveller having inclined his body 
a little forward, extended his elbows a 
little, and grasped the guide, must pre- 
serve his balance by pressing lightly on 
the side which appears to be rising. 
The arms are as necessary to maintain 
the balance of the machine, as the hands 
are to the conducting of it. Place the 
feet lightly on the ground, long, but very 
slow, steps are to be taken in a right line 
at first, lest the heels Should come in 
contact with the hind wheel. The at- 
tempt to increase the motion of the feet, 
or to keep them elevated while the ac- 
celerator is moving, is only to be ventur- 
ed after practice in the slow movement 
shall have given dexterity. The saddle 
may be made high or low, according to 
the height of the traveller. 

The impélling principles of the Drai- 
sina* are not derived from the body of 
the machine itself, but simply from a re- 
sistance operating externally—the resist- 
ance of the feet upon the ground. The 
body is supported without exertion upon 
a,carriage which a slight impulse will 
send forward, and the alternate motion of 
the legs upon the earth gives the power, 
so that velocity is obtained without much 


| expense of force. | 


* From the name of the inventor. 
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Housewife’s Manual. 


Under this head we propose furnishing 
a variety of articles relative to domestic 
economy; and, therefore, respectfully 
soligit the assistance of such writers as 
have paid particular attention to the sub- 
ject. No young lady should feel indif- 
ferent to the honourable and all-im- 
portant duties of a housewife ; for neither 
fortune nor rank can ever elevate her 
above them in the eyes of a discerning 
and sensible husband. The times have 
been (but times are strangely altered) 
when every accomplished miss was trans- 
ferred from the boarding-school to the 
kitchen, to complete her education. But 
though we do not expect that this anti- 
quated custom of our forefathers will 
ever be literally resumed, we still enter- 
tain a hope that our young ladies will not 
think themselves degraded by attentively 
studying the theory and practice of those 
domestic arts which are indispensable to 
the comfort and proper regulation of a 
family. 

Having at present no other article at 
hand, we shall commence this depart- 
ment with a few receipts which may 
prove beneficial to our fair readers. 
The first is for Dying Cotton 


COLOUR. 
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NANKIN 


Boil leaves of the willow in very clear 
water, afterwards pass the decoction 
through a linen cloth strainer, and add 
isinglass till the liquor is entirely limpid. 
The willow leaves, beside the colouring 

* matter which they contain, have still a 
property that would weaken the colour- 
ing matter,iand render it unsolid, if isin- 
glass was not added to this preparation. 
This*water can serve to dye thread and 

» 4eotton stuffs, and the shades of it can be 
| ried, at pleasure. To render this dye 
© tore perfect, the stuffs should be soaked 
~~ in awash of nitrous acid covered with 
water, which renders the colour more 
it, and»prevents it from torning 
‘ sauty of this colour, 
‘process is ple, and gives so fine 
a dye, that any one can prepare it with- 
out the assistance of a dyer. 
The second receipt we shall offer, has 
been highly approved, for Dying Cotton 
Yarn : es : 


| DEEP BLUE. i 
Take one pound of logwood chipped 
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fine, or pounded, boil it in a sufficient 
quantity of water, until all the substance 
is out of it, then take about half a gallon 
of the liquor, and dissolve one ounce of 
verdigris, and half an ounce of alum in 
it, boil your yarn in the logwood water 
one hour, stirring it, and keeping it loose. 

Take out your yarn, mix the haif gal- 
lon that contains the verdigris and allum, 
then put in your yarn into the mixture, 
and boil it. four hours ; stirring it and 
keeping it loose, all the time, and taking 
it out once every hour, to give it air, 
after which dry it, then boil it in soap 
and water, and it is done. 

The above will dye six pounds of. cot- 
ton yarn, an elegant deep blue. After 
which, put in as much yarn into the same 
liquor, and boil it three hours, stirring as 
before, and you will have a good pale 
blue, or boil hickory bark in your liquor, 
and you will have an elegant green. 


FLOWERS. 


By the following process, the lovers 
of flowers will be enabled to prolong, for 
a day, the enjoyment of their short-lived 
beauty. 

Most flowers begin to droop and fade 
after being kept during twenty-four hours 
in water ; a few may be revived by sub- 
stituting fresh water ; but all (the most 
fugacious, such as the poppy, and, per- 
haps, one or two others excepted) may 
be Gompletely restored by the use of hot 
water. 

For this purpose, place the flowers in 
scalding water, deep enough to cover 
about one third of the length of the 
stem; by the time the water has become 
cold, the flowers will have become erect 
and fresh; then cut off the coddled end 
of the stems, and put them into cold 
water. 


e_e_e____s_ 


THE DRAMA. 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold. 
Popr. 





(In continuation.) 


In our present number, we have pro- 
mised to ‘do justice to the ladies” at- 
tached to the New-York theatre ; but 
on approaching the task we feel sensible 
that our abilities are not competent to its 
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faithful execution. To do justice to su- 
perior merit, requires a superior pen— 
a feather plucked from the golden pinion 
of genius, is requisite to describe its hea- 
ven-aspiring flights. What then can be 
expected from a humble goose-quill that 
never rose into the purer regions above ? 


Mrs. Barnes, whose husband we have 
already mentioned, is a native of England, 
This lady, though of petit figure and fea- 
ture, possesses great powers in tragedy, 
and a versatility of talent, for comedy and 
farce, but seldom equalled. Her fea- 
tures, though small and regular, are evi- 
dently at her perfect command, in por- 
traying the different passions of sorrow, 
anger, orcontempt. She is likewise ex- 
tremely happy in the assumption of some 
male characters ; such as artless boys, 
&c.; and soars far above mediocrity in 
the higher walks of comedy. Her first 
appearance was in the character of Juliet, 
in the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, and 
such was the favourable impression pro- 
duced, that her second appearance was 
announced in the same character. She 
has since passed the ordeal of three years" 
trial with the happiest success. 

Yet, although Mrs. Barnes is beyond 
doubt a highly accomplished and rapidly 
improving actress, our duty as an impar- 
tial writer compels us to add, that she is 
not entirely free from faults, the most 
disagreeable of which is, an inflection of 
voice, (naturally musical) to a modulation 
almost masculine, so that the most indif- 
ferent listener feels it grating on his ear. 
A strong and unnatural gesticulation in 
tragedy, with the head ; and, frequently, 
a respondent loudness of voice with the 
person concerned ina scene, when cool 
contempt should stamp her reply. But 
as these are faults of minor importance, 
we simply note them for Mrs. B.’s con- 
sideration, wishing to see so bright a sun 
unobscured by a single spot. 


Miss Etten Jounson, daughter of Mr. 
J. Johnson, already noticed as attached 
to the theatre. Although England is the 
native place of this amiable young lady, 
yet from her extreme. youth when she 
arrived in America, (not exceeding two 
or three years of age) the New-York au- 
dience with justice claim her as a protegé 
of their own, and she may at present be 
considered as their unrivalled favourite. 
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The first introduction of Miss Johnson to 
the New-York audience was at the ten- 
der age of five years, when she recited 
the fable of Little Red Riding Hood with 
a propriety of accentuation, and gesticu- 
lation, that astonished a numerous audi- 
ence, who that evening attended the be- 
nefit of her respected mother. 


Her subsequent appearance before the 
New-York audience, (after a lapse of 
time sufficient to expand, though not to 
ripen those budding beauties she disco- 
vered on her juvenile essay,) and her 
rapid progress to excellence in her pro- 
fession, are too well known to need re- 
petition ; we shall therefore close these 
remarks by observing, that no very dis- 
tant period will behold Miss J. a finished 
general actress, reviving in the mind of 
the spectator the former excellence of 
Mrs. Johnson, who in her day was justly 
pronounced the Siddons of America. 


The figure and face of this young lady 
are happily suited to the youthful cha- 
racters she assumes. Although we-feel, 
in common with others, a partiality for 
this amiable actress, we should depart 
from the rule we have established, were 
we to bestow this unqualified approbation 
on her merit, and not point out whatever 
defects we discover. In singing, her 
tones, while in compass, are sweet and 
melodious, but when attempting a fals- 
setto, she evidently betrays the want of a 
correct ear, and is frequently at discord 
with the orchestra. Whether this is a 
natural defect, or acquired through inat- 
tention, we know not; but, as in either 
case, it can be remedied, we hope that 
Miss J. will attend to it. 
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Miss Lersucc, (“om England) pos- 
sesses, as a female, an uncommon power 
of voice in singing ; second, we believe, 
to none on the continent. Asa proof, 
we need only mention her execution of 
the part of Hecate, in Macbeth, than 
which there are but few more difficult 
singing characters to perform ; yet Miss 
L. executed the lowest passages with 
great effect, and the most apparent ease. 
Uniting a melodious and flexible voice, 
with a competent knowledge of music, 
and what is called an excellent stage-face, 
Miss L. promises to become an admira- 
ble acquisition to the New-York stage. | 
Her happiest efforts are in hoydens, coun- 





try girls, &c. and she has sustained seve-! 


ral characters in tragedy in a very re- 
spectable and happy manner. 


Mrs. Batpwin, (from England) wife of 
Mr. J. Baldwin, already mentioned, a 
most useful and highly respectable ac- 
tress in the characters of old women, testy 
old maids, pert chambermaids, &c. Her 
principal forte is old women, and her at- 
tention to costume is not only highly 
praise-worthy, but illustrative of a sound 
and discerning judgment. We wish that 
some of the ladies and gentlemen would 
borrow a little of Mrs. Baldwin’s punc- 
tilio on this subject. 


Mrs, Wueat-ey, (a native of America. - 
This lady has never yet had an opportu- 
nity to exert herself extensively in any 
walk of the drama; it is, therefore, im- 
possible to pronounce upon her talents 
with any degree of certainty. The only 
character we remember her in of any 
importance, is Dame Gerald, in the Maid 
and Magpie, in which she acquitted her- 
self in such a manner as to draw forth the 
unqualified approbation of the audience, 
and discovered that she possessed talent, 
which, if properly cultivated, would in a 
short time render her not only a useful, 
but meritorious actress. 


Miss-DexLiincer, who is also a native 
of our country, is a vefy pretty little ac- 
tress, and, in many characters, receives 
much well-merited applause. She is a 
sweet singer, arid is always perfect in her 
part. (To be continued.) 





ANECDOTES. 

An eminent lawyer went into the shop 
of a gentleman in Boston, who was in 
partnership with his brother-in-law, and 
inquired for some waistcoats. A number 
of elegant patterns were thrown on the 
counter, and, after looking at them for a 
moment, the lawyer pleasantly observed, 
he should like to take one of them, if he 
would take his pay in Law. ‘ You may 
take one if you please,”’ replied the gen- 
tleman, “‘ and pay my brother-in-law.” 


Some thieves met a man, robbed him, 
and bound him in a wood ; just after they 
met with another, beund him in his pre- 
sence, undressed him also, and laid him 
on the other side of the hedge ; when 
one of them cried out, I’m undone! Pm 
undone! the other hearing him, begged 
most heartily that he would come and 
undo him too. 
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THE BEGGAR. 


At early dawn he sallies forth, 
To ask his scanty boon ; 

But menial pride, the wretch will chide, 
Because he comes too soon. 


Alas! ‘tis hunger’s icy hand 
That makes the beggar bold, 

He has no bed to rest his head, 
Nor shelter from the cold. 


The bleak wind rushes through his coat— 
The emblem of his mind: 

The one is shorn, the other torn, 
And he to fate consign’d. 


Ah ! little think the lordly few, 
Surrounded as they are, 

What storms of grief, without relief; 
The poor are doom’d to bear. 


And will no sympathetic soul 
Attend the beggar’s prayer ? 


Shall sorrow’s night, o’erwhelm him quite 
In fathomless despair ? 


Then death shall come to his relief ; 
Nor hunger press him more : 

His toils shall cease, and he, in peace, 
Shall gain the blissful shore. 


And though no sculptur‘d marble’s pride, 
His unwept relics own— 
That God whose sway all worlds obey, 
Shall call him to his throne. 
ANSON. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
SIR, 

If the imperfections of the following ja- 
venile essay be not of too gross a nature to merit 
your notice, by inserting it in the “ Ladies’ Lite- 
rary Cabinet,” you will much oblige, 

Your very humble servant, 
Harlem, May 4, 1819. J. P. 


Gh! there's a fire unseen that glows 
Within the human breast ; 

A spark of that which seraphs warms, 
In everlasting rest. 


Warm as the stream from 2tna’stop . 
Where snows eternal lie ; 

And sudden as the lightning’s flash, 
That gleams along the sky. 


Serene as eve, when from our view 
The orb of day'tecedes ; 

And gentle zephyrs wide diffuse, 
The fragrance of the meads. 


Silent as night, when Cynthia pale, 
Reflects her borrowed rays, 

And heav’n’s united hosts commix, 
A scintillating blaze. 


Sublime as when some comet flames 
Amid cerulean skies, 

And potent as the billows are 
When howling blasts arise. 


La 
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The sullen frown of sable skies 
May fill the soul with fear, 

And human wretchedness educe 
The sympathising tear. 

But where pure love exerts its power, 
And fires the virtuous breast, , 

There death disarm’d of terror scems, ~ 
And ceaseless troubles rest. 


There sighs, that bid distraction live, 
Possess the power to charm ; 

And dangers, which the brave dismay, 
Invigorate the arm. 


There gloomy melancholy shows 
A fascinating face, 
~ And sorrow’s pendant pearls display 
Inimitable grace. 
.° — 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE TEAR. 


Written in consequence of seeing a Lady weep, to 
whom the author was warmly attached. 


BY ROLLA. 


I watch’d the warm tear as it roll’d from the mine, 
And stray'd o’er the cheek of luxuriant hue ; 
And said, “ If its rays are so brilliantly fine, 
And sparkle so sweetly with sympathy’s dew, 


«What caus’d it to wander thus far from its home, 
From its lovely companions, to feeling so dear ; 

Isit sorrow, which fore’d thee thus wildly to roam, 

= 0, say! wilt thou answer—sweet soul-speaking 
: tear!” 

Methinks I can catch in each new-beaming spell, 

- The painful sensations which press'd thee to 

rove, 

From thy couch of repose, thy darkly fring’d cell, 

O! yes, I can see, ‘tis the full force of love. 


Then come, thou bright gem, thus forsaken and 
. » lone, ot 
TU shield thy pure beams from the unfeeling 


And here, in this heart, thou shalt e’er finda home, 
Nor ever be fore’d frem the asylum to fly. 


For what ismore grateful—more dear to the mind, 
Than thy soft pearly beams so tenderly bright; 

To sorrow, to love, and to grief ever kind, 
oO yen, lovely earthen art “ heaven's own 
Brooklyn, May, 1819. 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 





But love isa purer, @ holier light, 
-A beam that neverdies, 
But shines on the soul’s enamour’d sight, 
Like the eve of southern skies. 
¥ G. F. B. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The beautiful ballad, by S. of New-Jersey, 
shall appear in our next. 

Several communications on hand shall be at- 
tended to. 


The drawing of the Literature Lottery com- 
menced on Monday afternoon, when the capital 
prize of 30,000 dollars came out to No. 1.793. 
It was sold at Gillespie’s Lottery Office, not long 
since, to Mr. Samuel Stansbury, secretary of the 
Ocean Insurance Company, for 24 dollars. 


The Tea Plant—A Philadelphia botanist, C. 
Rafinseque, in two ingenious letters to Dr. 
Mitchill, recommends introducing the Tea Plant 
from China, into the United States, where, he is 
positive, it may be successfully cultivated. More 
than 12,000,000 of dollars are annually paid to 
the Chinese for the article of fea, which may be 
saved to our country by this project. 
out the manner in which the plant may be ob- 
tained; and recommends the formation of a 
society for its naturalization, as collective exer- 
tions have generally a better chance of success 
than individual zeal. 


Christiani’s Concert —Mr. Christiani, who an- 
nounces himself as professor of music, and com- 
poser to all the theatres of the court of Spain, 
proposes giving a “ Grand Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Concert,” on Tuesday evening next, June Ist, 
at the City-Hotel, Broadway. He will be assist- 
ed by his pupil, Mrs. De Luce, of Philadelphia. 

The assassin of M. De Kotzebue, (says a paper 
of a late date,) died on the 29th of March. 
Every circumstance proves him to have been a 
fanatic. In his papershe styles K. the slave of 
kings,” a “ Russian Spy,” and that all his parti- 
gai 6 ought to suffer in the same way. When this 
assassin got into the hall of M. de K. he request- 
ed to be announced to the Counsellor of State. 
On the instant Mr. K. entered the room, the as- 
sassin must have stabbed him ; for the servant 
had scarcely left it before he heard a loud shriek, 
and .re-entering the room found his master and 
the student, Sand, onthe floor. Some ladies, and 
the daughter of the deceased, immediately flew 
to his assistance, when his daughter, Eliza, and 
others, bore the body to an adjoining room, 
where he immediately expired. The murderer 
flourished his bloody dagger, and passed out of 
the house, exclaiming, “ The traitor is dead! the 
country is saved! long live Germany!” Then, 
turning to the windows where the ladies were 
calling upon the people to arrest the assassin, he 
cried, “ Yes! Tam the murderer —It is thus that 
all traitors ought to perish.’ He then knelt down, 
exclaiming, “ God, I thank thee, for having per- 
mitted me to accomplish this act,” and stabbed him- 
self, and was carried to the hospital. In one of 
“his dying extasies, he exclaimed, “ He ws dead ! 
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that Russian Spy ! It was a demon of hell that in- 
habited the body of Kotzebue ; it would not quit 
him ; he gave me a terrible grin at parting.” 
Couriers have been despatched to Petersburg and 
Berlin with the news of the assassination. 





MARRIED, 


On Saturday last, by ‘the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobart, George W. Strong, Esq. to Miss Eliza 
C. Templeton, 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. M 
Crowell, Mr. Silas B. Mott, to Miss Margaret Lo- 
nen, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Coo- 
per, Mr. Abraham Vrattenburgh, to Miss Maria 
Flock, both of this city. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Knox, Mr. Thomas G. Bunker, of Nantucket, to 
Miss Sally A. Raymond, of tis city. 

On Monday evening last, a: Perth Amboy, by 
the Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. Isaac Gulick, of 
Princeton, N. J. to Miss Amelia Watson, eldest 
daughter of the late James Watson, Esq. mer- 
chant, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Cooper, Mr. John Bucklass, of the house of 
M‘Brair & Bucklass, to Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, 
both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Phi!- 
lips, Mr, L. W. Stevens, to Miss Mary Burrows, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. La- 
bagh, Mr. Samuel Proctor, formerly of Boston, 
to Miss Maria Fash, of this city. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Milledoler, 
Mr. Daniel Covert, to Miss Martha Ackermany 
all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 8th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Milledoler, Mr. William Falconer to Miss Ca- 
tharine Lithgow, both of this eity. 

On Monday evening, the 10th inst. by the Rev: 
Mr. Spring, Mr. Oliver Clapp, of Hartford, Con: 
to Miss Mary Butler, of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 9th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Feltus, Mr. Isaac P. Hull, to Miss Ann 
M‘Adams, all of this city. 
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DIED, 

On Monday evening, the 24th inst. the venera- 
ble Andrew Hamersley, at the advanced age of 
94 years. 

On Monday morning, of a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Ruth Titus, aged 69 years. 

On Monday morning, after a short illness, Wil- 
liam J. Thomson, of the firm of John Thomson 
& Son, aged 27 years. 

Mr. John Sacket, of Newtown, L. I. in the 65th 
year of his age. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. of the dropsy, Mrs. Polly 
Blazdell. She had been tapped, since Nov. 18065, 
more than two hundred times, and more than 
eight thousand nine hundred gallons of water, 
equal to eleven hogsheads, drawn from her. 

At Mobile, Mr. David W. Crawford. He fell 
in an affair with Major Triplett. 
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C. S. VAN WINKLE, PRINTER, 
No. 101 Greenwich-street. 





